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IMAGINATION AS A FACTOR TOWARDS TRUTH 


+ gore is perchance nothing that would surprise Hegel as much 

in contemporary philosophy as the decline of the influence of 
his own teaching. This need not be ascribed entirely to egoism, or 
to lack of historical perspective, for his amazement would continue, 
and perhaps increase, were he informed of the objects and enthusi- 
asms of much of our thought. Sobermindedness, precision, the desire 
to see the world as it is, and to record it as such—these are the objects 
of our own day, and Hegel would doubtless claim a share in them. 
Certainty, definite certainty, is our aim; and certainty, absolute cer- 
tainty, is what he desired. 

The variation, slight though it appear, is, of course, the funda- 
mental difference, the unbridgeable chasm between us. The achieve- 
ment of absolute certainty was the passion, as well as the objective, 
of Hegel’s system; to James it seemed unattainable; to many con- 
temporary thinkers it seems undesirable, uninteresting. The change 
may be an instance of sour grapes—perhaps having discovered that 
the truth was not to be ours, we have found in relative truths values 
and delights which do not really appertain to them. Be that as it 
may, the change has necessitated a more complete break with the 
past, and with philosophic tradition than James ever envisaged. 
Thought has been brought down to earth to operate on things 
earthly, and there to find its fruition. Having determined that it 
was not for us to know Heaven, it has been decided that Heaven was 
not for us. Having discovered that the truth was undiscoverable, 
it has been decided that it was not there to be discovered. Having 
abandoned epistemological discussion as futile, since its problems 
were unreal, the pragmatist has tended to pursue a policy of negat- 
ing metaphysics. He has found a genuine and an abiding satisfac- 
tion in investigating and attaining values of a more immediate va- 
riety. And he has come to regard absolutistic thought as a museum 
exhibit, of philosophical paleontology, interesting only to a few, and 
has preferred to recover philosophy for a modern world by dwelling 
in modern wisdom and living fact. 
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Problems which interested William James, though he believed 
them to be without solution, seem to leave his descendants uninter- 
ested, and at times disgusted. Perhaps they are, as we have seen, too 
busy with more pressing, more important problems to give much 
thought to ‘‘the meaning of truth;’’ perhaps the answer has been 
found in denying its existence; perhaps—but probably the vocabu- 
lary has changed so completely that the problem which could never 
be answered, can not now even be presented. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that no contemporary pragmatist would or could vouchsafe us an 
answer to James’ self-imposed query ‘‘What kinds of things would 
true judgments be, in case they existed?’’ or claim with James that 
‘‘the answer which Pragmatism covers is intended to cover the most 
complete truth conceived of, absolute truth, if you like.’’ The ques- 
tion has no meaning for him, nor would he want his answer to have 
reference to things which do not exist. It is sufficient if they cover 
specific cases, if they have application to the data in hand—this they 
must do, and no more. Indeed, more is impossible. 

I do not mean to imply that the basis of pragmatism has changed 
in any inherent respect. Though the interest in the meaning of truth 
has faded to nothingness, the accepted meaning of truth remains the 
same. To quote James once more, true ideas have always been those 
‘‘which we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and verify,’’ and 
their truth merely ‘‘means their agreement as their falsity means 
their disagreement with reality.’’ Yet in so defining truth—and 
though they do not appear to worry about the truth, our contempo- 
raries would, I imagine, define the term essentially this way—we are 
really expressing a platitude. To assert the relationship of truth and 
reality and to use such an assertion for purposes of definition, is, it 
may be argued, somewhat disingenuous. For within this relationship 
there is such a wide variation possible, due, perhaps, to the very un- 
certainty inherent in the word reality, that we have hardly pene- 
trated the difficulty, and certainly not illuminated the problem. To 
say that what is real is true is startling neither as an heretical nor 
as an orthodox definition. It is startling only when we begin to real- 
ize that by so defining truth we have involved ourselves in the meshes 
of ontology. But we need not so naively walk into the spider’s parlor. 
Though we will have occasion later on to consider one phase of what 
reality is to man, as an active and imaginative being, we may for the 
present accept James’ definition of truth, and employ it as a cri- 
terion in judging philosophic enterprise. 

But though we can judge the truth and the falsity of all philoso- 
phies by the simple criteria which this definition suggests, we may 
profitably stop for a moment and question whether this is a wise and 
an honorable method of judging philosophy. If, as Professor Wood: 
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bridge has suggested, we are to estimate philosophies not by their 
truth but by their power, is not a consideration of their truth or their 
falsity irrelevant? Is it not worse than superfluous to give a mo- 
ment’s consideration to their factual strength or weakness? Though 
our Puritanical instincts warn us to heed them and to apply our yard- 
stick test, even though the scale be variable or uncertain; though our 
literal-mindedness persuade us that it is difficult to believe that which 
we know to be false, we yield to this generous impulse. Not by their 
truth, but by their power! Yes, it is not an easy doctrine, but its re- 
wards are great. 

And yet how could we apply it to a man like Hegel? It is easy 
to judge Plato by this measure, for poet-like, he put his state, his love, 
his friendship, his everything in Heaven, though he saw their natural 
bases in Athens. It is easy to judge a mystic by this scheme, for his 
vision is not of this world, but of another, though he live here with 
the rest. It is easy to judge all in this way whose philosophies are but 
an attempt to conceive a universe. But what of Hegel, who is not 
content with such activity, but preferred to act as recording angel to a 
spirit which was all-inclusive, and for whom the factitious world sup- 
plied an important testimonial? It is easy to judge those philosophies 


. by their power which find their natural basis in this world, if but 


their fulfilment be truly ideal; but what of the system which makes 
its basis ideal and its fruition and manifestation natural? Must we 
not consider its truth as well as its power if we are to see in it aught 
but a futile, albeit an eloquent, attempt to fit the actual into an ideal 
and unrelated frame? 

It may appear that the distinction between a philosophy with a 
natural basis and an ideal fruition, and one with an ideal founda- 
tion and aiming at a natural fulfilment is somewhat arbitrary. But 
I think that the antithesis is fundamental and real. To be sure, an 
ideal of any variety has some, albeit a remote, relation to actuality, 
and many philosophies aim at an ideal realizable in turn in the 
world of facts. In so far the two are similar, and may be subjected 
to similar tests. But we must remember that we are accustomed to 
judge a philosophy by its fruits, whether real or fancied. Fancied 
fruits, poetry in short, are, as we have seen, properly judged by 
their power, by the conviction which they carry. And on the other 
hand, a programmatic system of thought is rightly judged by its 
adequacy in specific situations. This variation of criteria on which 


- to base a judgment applies equally well to the basis of thought as 


to its fulfilment, though for obvious reasons we insist on it with far 
slighter emphasis. For though a natural basis admits of criticism 
solely on questions of truth or falsity, this is not stressed since, being 
natural, it is held to be ipso facto true. Conversely, a system 
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founded on an ideal basis implies ideals sufficiently powerful to stim- 
ulate and fortify thought, so that the basis itself is but seldom sub- 
jected to this criticism. 

A division of this type will result in strange combinations, and 
will group together systems which can not be associated on any other 
principle. Platonism, mysticism, all philosophies which contem- 
plate Utopias, be they of this world or another, varying widely in 
their contact with the natural order and differing fundamentally in 
their appeal, all these we must classify together by reason of the fact 
that their goal is ideal rather than natural (though in some cases it 
may be achieved in fact as well as in fiction), and all will be judged 
by the common principle of their power and appeal. On the other 
hand, all philosophies which attempt to apply an ideal to the actual 
—whether this ideal be derived directly from the natural, or be more 
or less independent in its origin—which are programmatic in char- 
acter, will be grouped together and judged primarily by their con- 
formity or lack of conformity to the world and the facts which they 
pretend to describe. This will include all empirical and all prag- 
matic systems, and it will also include Hegelism. 

Exception may be taken to the fact that I have included Hegel’s 
philosophy in a category whose basic characteristic is programmatic 
intention. It may perhaps be argued that only a philosophy which 
aimed at the comprehension and the control of its environment and 
which formulated a description and a method or plan for influencing 
it, could properly be designated programmatic, since it alone at- 
tempted to give reality a conformity to the circumstances and con- 
ditions which it had envisaged in its ideal. And as a postulate 
to our former arguments only a philosophy of this variety need sub- 
mit to examination as to its truth or its falsity. | 

An analogy may illuminate the problem. Let us suppose our- 
selves at a concert and in the possession of the concert programme. 
We read the names of the selections, and of the artists—the plan for 
the evening’s entertainment. To judge the programme’s validity 
we must compare the printed list to the actual performance—if, they 
coincide the programme was accurate, descriptive, true; if they vary 
the programme was inaccurate fictitious, false. Now let us suppose 
ourselves in the possession of another programme, say one of a per- 
formance which we did not witness. It remains a programme though 
it is a plan of something past, and it is subject to the same tests and 
judgments as the other. 

In this latter sense at least the Hegelian system may also be 
described as programmatic. It shares some of the characteristics of 
the former too, since it implies, if it does not always state explicitly, 
the nature of future events. This was inevitable since the account, 
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the programme, which Hegel presented aimed at being a description 
of eternity, as well as a history in time. It therefore has the ad- 
vantage, or the difficulty of enabling or requiring verification as a 
history and as prediction. But in both instances the verification will 
depend on its truthfulness. Hegel was attempting, as we have seen, 
to apply a theory in order to explain reality, to superimpose on 
actuality an ideal structure. Therefore it is by the truth rather 
than by the power of this thought that we must primarily judge him. 

It is neither requisite nor pertinent for me to inquire into the 
individual fallacies and factual errors of the Hegelian system. I 
have not the ability to do so, nor would much be gained by a 
campaign of this sort. It may not be taken amiss, however, if I 
turn my attention for,a mere moment to what, I think, may be con- 
sidered the fundamental fault of this system from the point of view 
of facts—t. e., a mistaken psychology. The traditional psychology 
of the early nineteenth century was based on the division of reality 
into ego and non-ego which found its rise in the Cartesian philoso- 
phy. This is the basic argument of the system, the assumption 
which underlies the whole theory that makes knowledge a mental 
picture, a more or less perfect reproduction of an objective world 
existing independently, and apart from it. Thus distinction, as we 
know, gave origin and meaning to the epistemological excursions of 
the preceding century. But to contemporary psychology which ree- 
ognizes only one possible division—and that a somewhat artificial 
one—betwen man and his environment and which sees in mind a 
biological phenomenon, a factor in nature, an instrument to control 
and to alter it—such a psychology and a philosophy recognizing it 
can find little meaning in the discussions of realism vs. idealism, 
rationalism vs. empiricism. It can not enter them for it speaks 
another language; it grows impatient with them, for it sees that they 
are futile since their problems are unreal. I may be pardoned if I 
enter into a further brief digression. 

This behavioristic psychology, which repudiates as too inflexible 
the Kantian @ priori method in experiment with its categories and 
forms of thought operative unconsciously and unreflectively, and in- 
sists that all psychological data must be interpreted with reference to 
activity, can free itself alike from the theories of traditional ration- 
alism and traditional empiricism. It can eliminate the machinery of 
the Kantian machine-shop which assumes the truth of the empirical 
up to a certain point in isolated sensations, and then endows thought 
with synthesizing qualities through some transcendental a priori ma- 
chinery. And in so doing it makes the rationalistic-empirical con- 
troversy largely irrelevant. Similarly, it outlaws the conflict be- 
tween epistemological realism and idealism. It denies the justice of 
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both the theory of Kant, of Fichte, and of Hegel that mind in 
knowing phenomena makes them what they are, and the reaction of 
the realism which holds the creative factor of mind to be an intolerable 
illusion, coming between truth and ideas which should be avoided in 
order to see objects as they really are. 

It does all this not so much by solving the problems as by elimi- 
nating the classical anthitheses between Mind and the World; the 
Knower and the Known; Consciousness and its Object. Instead it 
recognizes only one antithesis: that of Man and his Environment, 
and considers mind as an instrument by which man may control and 
modify his surroundings, and use natural forces for his own advan- 
tage. Consciousness is not merely a mirror, so that the question of a 
similarity between the two has little bearing. Mind is an instru- 
ment of control, a factor in man’s activity, and so regarded it leaves 
no room for traditional epistemological considerations. 

To return to Hegel, however, though we may regard this funda- 
mental assumption as a basic error, this is not an ultimate indict- 
ment. For after all, as Ganz once pointed out to Schelling, you 
ean not destroy a system merely by refuting specific facts. The 
method and the principles may remain and may be of enduring 
value and importance. Nor need you damn Hegel iiberhaupt merely 
because you lack interest in dberhaupts, or find it necessary to 
denominate Hegelism as absolutely valueless just because you have 
stopped speaking in terms of absolutes. 

What else, it may be asked, can you do about it? You have 
determined that Hegelism, since it poses as a programme after the 
fact, must be judged by its truth rather than by its power, and you 
have seen that it must be rejected as untrue not only in its facts but 
also in its anticipated goal. What more can be said? To answer 
this question you must recollect the nature of our definition of truth. 
I assumed that, though less interested in this phase of the matter, 
contemporary thought accepted James’ account of the meaning of 
truth; to see why this was the proper criterion to apply to Hegelism 
and to explain in this light why it has been rejected. For, to quote 
Royce, himself an admirer of much in Hegel, it can not be disputed 
‘‘that his system, as a system, has crumbled.’’ This in brief has 
been the content of the above discussion. Much of it may have ap- 
peared irrelevant, and this belief may be accentuated when I say 
that I do not believe that our definition of truth is adequate for our 
purposes, or that the whole story has been told when a system has 
been considered from this point of view. 

It will perhaps be not unprofitable, therefore, to give a more 
careful analysis of in how far human experience justifies the prag- 
matic reliance on the identity of truth and of fact verifiable in ex- 
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perience. Such a consideration will lead us, I am inclined to think, 
to ask whether to speak of poetry as true really means anything; 
and if we agree, as I trust we shall, that poetry is true, whether this 
type of truth is the same as the truth that two times two is four. 
Perhaps we will even have to ask whether all facts are true, or 
whether facts are merely ‘‘so.’? We may have to ask whether the 
disproof of the factual basis of an ideal invalidated the ideal, or 
even deprived it of its truth. And finally, we will have to consider 
imagination as a factor towards truth. This will perhaps lead us to 
identify truth in its non-positivistic sense with power, so that we 
can judge all philosophies by a single standard as soon as we have 
considered the factitious basis of a programmatic system as to its 
‘*so-ness.’’ It will be remembered that we are not invalidating our 
argument which subjects these philosophies to a test of their facts, 
but are merely adding thereto this further test, of truth defined in 
terms of human experience rather than radical empiricism. For us, 
as for Kant, we may find ‘‘nur in der Erfahrung ist Wahrheit.”? A 
philosophy, perhaps, could be judged both false and good. 

Again it may be necessary to indicate that we have not been in- 
clined to accept Hegelism as true in a pragmatic or scientific sense. 
There may be some who will regard this statement as callow and 
superficial, with some justice, inasmuch as I made a slight attempt to 
substantiate this opinion by a necessary reference to specific fallacies 
or errors. My only reply to them would perhaps be an appeal to 
authority. But I will not even attempt a reply; rather I will go on 
to consider the system from another, and it seems to me, from an 
infinitely more significant view-point. As a product of human 
imagination the Hegelian system has had an almost unexampled 
influence on human imagination, and what will appear more im- 
portant to some, it has had an influence on human activity which has 
by no means ceased to exert its force. 

It must not be thought that in thus characterizing this philos- 
ophy I am endeavoring to cast a prejudicial flavor into my criticism. 
Imagination is an essential factor in any constructive enterprise, as a 
matter of fact, which aims to affect the conditions of human activity. 
This may have reference to an actual transformation or it may only 
refer to the formulation of a plan or a programme whereby such trans- 
formation might be accomplished. In either of these senses imagi- 
nation is fundamentally a scientific instrument, though only in the 
former case is the instrument adequately tested. Whenever man 
acts, and does so consciously with reference to some purpose to be 
accomplished, he is said to be acting intelligently because he has 
shown himself to be\an imaginative creature. Whenever he thinks, 
and thinks in terms of a world different from the one in which he 
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finds himself, but which he envisages as a possible or perchance the 
only possible outcome of the present world, then he is likewise an 
imaginative creature. If his judgment is sound, if his prophecy is 
found to be a correct prediction, then he may be called scientific. 
It should be evident that I do not believe that Hegel was scientific 
in this sense, that he had this variety of imagination. My purpose 
in sketching it was frankly to gain for the imaginative function that 
sober respectability which is so often denied it. Surely as a scien- 
tific instrument no one would deny the respectability of imagination. 
And perhaps it will be allowed to carry this virtue over into other 
fields. 

For the imaginative function, though it necessarily always oper- 

ates on the material offered by experience, and in terms provided 
by experience, is capable of producing results only remotely related 
to the natural order and of conceiving worlds utterly apart from 
this world. Such constructions we properly designate as fiction and 
put them into a new and a separate class. But though they vary 
it is evident that the products of a common function are related, 
and that when considered together the one is capable of illuminating 
and clarifying the other. Nor is their similarity confined to a com- 
mon originator; they likewise share a common origin. For fiction is 
necessarily based upon fact, the ultimate elements of an imaginative 
structure are inevitably supplied by experience. It can not be 
otherwise. 

How comes it then that the offspring of the same parents, nour- 
ished in the same surroundings and occupied in not dissimilar 
operations, are treated so differently? Why is it that we regard the 
one with sober respect, and the other with suspicion, though it be a 
fond and sympathetic suspicion? Or, if we deal less harshly, why 
do we still insist on careful isolation? In short, why do we ascribe 
truth to those products of the imagination which have reference to 
our own immediate surroundings, and not to others? 

Granted that James was right in saying that ‘‘the true is only 
the expedient in the way of our thinking’’ there still appears to be 
no obvious reason why we should make factuality an innate and es- 
sential characteristic of all truths. For unless we wish to regard 
expediency in its very narrowest meaning, as something which will 
provide results with the least effort, we are obliged to regard it in 
well-nigh its broadest meaning, as something which will provide the 
greatest eventual benefits. In this sense, it retains all that is most 
consistently interested in progreSsive operation, and it retains its 
pragmatic bias in favor of effective influence on human events. But 

it recognizes the importance of the non-factual, and the influence 
which it exerts on man’s activity. It recognizes that belief as well 
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as knowledge is power, and it seeks to stimulate and to foster those 
beliefs which will increase power, which will insure benefits, which, 
if you will, are most expedient. 

Such an attitude, to be sure, requires no radical reconstruction 
of our present ways of thinking; it merely recognizes an existing 
state, and believing that it can be put to better and to more desir- 
able uses, it seeks to control it, to make it part of the life of reason. 
But though it implies no signal departure from most of our ways of 
doing things, it will, I think, alter to no small degree our. judgment 
of things, and the criteria by which we seek to affect these judg- 
ments. Quite specifically, it will require a redefinition of truth on 
a more adequate basis, or it will at least necessitate the establish- 
ment of a new term of approbation as a substitute for truthfulness. 

I am inclined to believe that the former alternative would be 
preferable. Words by their use, whether this be logical or no, gain 
for themselves qualities which did not originally appertain to them, 
and which are not perhaps inherent in them. To some who are ex- 
cessively literal-minded, these accessory meanings, these peripheral 
implications seem faulty, since they are adventitious. But to others 
it would seem that, though the product of accident, these sec- 
ondary meanings are valuable and useful, and that far from deserv- 
ing to be discarded, an intelligent understanding would seek to con- 
serve and employ them. In general we may say this condition arises 
from the attachment of emotional, or at least an extra-rational sig- 
nificance to words. It is for this reason perhaps that the majority of 
terms usually associated with religious activity have gained this 
state, so that, in Wordsworth’s phrase, 


«¢. .. the soul 
Remembering how she felt; but what she felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity.’’ 


Gradually these qualities tend to become the fundamental and most 
important part of the word’s meaning. It is for this reason that in 
the attempt to analyze terms such as these we discover that though 
their use has given us all essentially the same emotions, we mean 
rather different things by them. The discovery naturally arouses our 
suspicion,.and the obvious temptation is to solve the problem by 
ridding ourselves of the troublesome word. ‘This solution, however, 
is enormously wasteful. In attempting to practise it, we are disin- 
heriting ourselves of a priceless birthright to ancestral activity. 
The danger is manifest in respect to the word ‘‘truth.’? Under 
idealistic auspices it had received an aura of excellence, it had be- 
come a quality to be predicated of perfection, and of nothing less. 
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The custom had its dangers, but it also had its benefits. The dangers 
arose from a predisposition to regard truth as static, and hence to 
assume that growth and progress were not to be accomplished. In its 
attempt to rid philosophy of this danger, positivistic and pragmatic 
thought has, however, also deprived it of the benefits of seeing in 
truth an ideal to be worshipped and striven for. And, ironically 
enough, pragmatism has thus been inclined to deny to man a useful 
instrument and a practical aid. . 

The question naturally arises how this discussion can have rel- 
evance in considering an idealism which would not have recognized 
truth in these terms, even though it would have recognized truth 
with these qualities and virtues. And, in turn, this confronts us 
with a larger question of the propriety of trying to judge a philos- 
ophy in any but its own terms. We have heard much about the need 
-for understanding thought in relation to the period and conditions 
which gave it rise, and no one surely would question the advisability 
of such a course. To understand answers we must first understand 
questions ; to comprehend a philosophic system it is necessary first to 
comprehend the interests, enthusiams and prejudices of the times in 
which it was given birth. And it is equally necessary to have an in- 
sight into the life and the character of the thinker. Without this, 
adequate appreciation is impossible; without adequate appreciation 
we can not hope to gain insight; without insight we are blind. But 
when this method goes so far as to tell us that all philosophic systems 
are true, that two answers to the same question uttered simultane- 
ously and differing diametrically are both true, then we must indeed 
turn skeptics. 

For judgments and understandings are not synonymous, and 
though both are prerequisites to intelligent criticism, their objects 
are by no means identical. Nor are their methods. If we must seek 
to understand a philosophy in its own terms we must judge it in 
our own. This is not a counsel of perfection; it is inevitable as well 
as desirable. For we can not free ourselves from the interests and 
enthusiasms of our own times, and even less can we cast aside the 
controlling activity of our character and education. If we could 
do this, criticism would not only be dispassionate—which of course 
is desirable—it would also be devitalized. 

This then may be my excuse for attempting to measure Hegel in 
the initial pages of my paper in accordance with a pragmatic and 
scientific standard. It will likewise by my excuse for applying to 
him the test of truthfulness, using the word in a sense which he 
would recognize as little or even less than the former. For him, the 
true was the absolute and certain; for James it was conformity to 
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reality; for us it will be the powerful, the effective in promoting 
human action. 

It will, therefore, be advisable first to consider what the relation 
is between the pragmatic and the humane attitude. In how far will 
we continue to recognize scientific facts as true, and what relation 
will factual records have to truth? An illustration of a rather ex- 
aggerated character may serve to preface my argument. 

The fact that we apply the same name, history, to the sequence 
of events, and to their written record, does not obscure the very real 
difference existing between them. That this is not entirely acci- 
dental, that it is inherent in the situation, must be evident. For lack 
of information, or actual misinformation, causes the very fewest 
variations. They arise chiefly from the fact that the function of a 
historian is necessarily selective, and that he is therefore obliged to 
give to his work emphases and connections which are not always 
found in the original. This is not the fault of history, unless we 
take an exclusively empirical point of view. The virtue of history 
as an educational instrument consists especially in the fact that it 
can make those things into a connected and correlated narrative 
which were formerly dispersed and diversified. Written history is 
inaccurate, since it can never attain complete pluralism; it is effec- 
tive because of its unreal unity. But be that as it may, we know at 
any rate that written history is not a mere reproduction of facts. 
The problem, therefore, will suggest itself as to how great variation 
is justifiable. The answer obviously should be based not on a priori 
grounds but on a consideration of the educational value of history, 
and on the need of the persons that are to be educated. For history 
is not merely written of people; it is also written for people. 
Granted that it is to act as an inspiration as well as a warning, must 
we not consider the kind of inspiration and of warning required? 
This perchance is the justification of glorified history. If history 
is partly fiction, anyhow, why not make it the best possible fiction? 
Why not make our heroes more divine, and our failures more 
significant; why not use our imagination? The illustration may be 
fanciful, but it can not be silenced summarily. For it is essentially 
scientific procedure. It is entirely analogous to the action of the 
physicist who assumes his perfect vacuum, or of the chemist who in- 
sists on the truth of H,O as the formula for water. Both of these 
are radically contradictory to the testimony of experience, yet they 
are assumed to be factual, and hence are denominated true. 

Whether their truth should be an immediate corollary to their 
factuality is a problem which need not detain us long. We may 
seek to dispose of it in two ways. If we refuse to regard science as 
a mere truth factory, through whose operation falsehood is dis- 
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carded and truths are assembled, and if we are willing to forget for 
a moment our prejudice in favor of regarding all that is not strictly 
scientific as smacking of untruth and perversion, we may succeed in 
rendering an invaluable service to science. For if we have an ade- 
quate appreciation of the value of the scientific endeavor and point 
of view, we will be unwilling to hamper it with irresponsible epis- 
temological implications. We will seek neither to establish the 
identity nor to insist on the opposition of the true and the factual; 
we will simply admit that the question is irrelevant. There will, of 
course, be no doubt as to the definiteness and certainty of our knowl- 
edge when based upon scientific principles. This will be complete 
as always, rational as ever, and having pragmatic sanction. But it 
will be the case not because of any superior reality or truth inherent 
in these products of experience, but merely because confirmation is 
. possible, because the facts support the case. Science’s natural basis 
will, therefore, be nature itself. Its ideal fulfilment will be a com- 
plete and accurate understanding of its own basis. Fact and truth 
will then not be thought to have anything to do with each other. 
But, clearly, this would dodge the issue. 

On the other hand, we may make our consideration of factuality 
and truth dependent on our assumption that truth is a quality to be 
predicated of those things which influence human activity. Facts, 
since they are the results of an analysis of a world previously con- 
sidered as a unified whole, if considered at all, are also portions of 
the controlling and determining structure of all activity. In this 
somewhat negative sense, at least, we are justified in ascribing to 
facts the quality of truthfulness, and in some cases facts are endowed 
with an enormous fund of influence over human actions, and hence 
with an enormous amount of truth. Thus the nature of the solar sys- 
tem influences all man’s behavior, continually and in specific man- 
ners, but for Galileo it was possessed of a superior and more compel- 
ling variety of truthfulness. This latter type, moreover, corre- 
sponded in a signal degree to what we may designate as religious 
faith and passionate certainty. A man’s suffering for his: con- 
victions on astronomy is not to be ascribed to stellar arrangements, 
and, on the other hand, the sun and the moon and the stars are but 
faintly concerned with the truth of the law of gravitation. And the 
nature of truth about constant facts may vary, though the truth re- 
main the same; for truth is an attribute of things, but its significance 
rests with men.’ 

Yet even though knowledge and imagination both mean power 
they are not to be considered identical, and though we may predicate 
truth of the objects of the former, as weli as of the products of the 
latter, since both influence and stimulate man to act, it is clear that 
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fact and fiction must be held separate. And since the realm of fact 
is determined to a large extent, whereas the realm of fancy is un- 
determined and is continually being created by man’s imagination, 
we must see to it that for the advantage of each, and hence for the 
benefit of man, the kingdom of fiction be kept within bounds. 

It might of course be possible voluntarily to restrict our investi- 
gations of fact and hence uphold the domination of fancy, but 
though the attempts to do this have been frequent and ardently sup- 
ported, they have but seldom met with success. And well so. For 
though we can limit our knowledge of facts, we can not limit their 
effects—unless, indeed, we cease to limit our knowledge. We can 
not keep both our ignorance and our power, and it is not to be 
wondered at that we strive for the latter. The limitation of scien- 
tific investigation might have some benefits, but it would be fatal. 
Science alone can fix its own bounds and limit its own activities if 
it is to be effective and progressive. We must not seek to restrain it. 
We must not; indeed we can not. 

But this by no means destroys the importance of the imaginative 
function, nor does it even restrict its operation to that field in which, 
as we have seen, it is the henchman of the scientific investigator and 
of the practical reformer. For scientific investigation always leaves 
some worlds for the imagination to conquer. In the first place, there 
are always those spheres which, in its advance, it has not reached, 
and whither imagination, since it is less heavily armed, and since its 
line of supplies is more easily maintained, may always travel far in 
advance. Its only restriction is really its starting point and its 
tools, namely, life and the materials offered by experience. Its tri- 
umphs are fantastic, bizarre and attractive. They have their place 
in a rich and well-ordered world. But clearly, these products of 
the imaginative function can not be enduring as such. Science, 
though it is a slow and a ponderous traveller, will certainly overtake 
them and they must yield it their dominion. Like all enterprises 
which do not voluntarily restrict themselves beyond the restrictions 
of complete necessity, which do not cherish the lamp of obedience 
for the sake of its light only, they gain the privilege of license, but 
they suffer its consequences. 

There is, however, another field in which the imagination may 
properly operate, and it is to this that I would in closing turn 
my attention. Its area is smaller that that of the realm which we 
have just been considering, but its soil is more fertile, and though 
its products are perhaps less luxuriant I believe that they are more 
wholesome and enduring. This realm contains those things which 
science has rejected as non-existential. One advantage will imme- 
diately be evident. Whereas the field which science has not invaded 
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is always growing smaller, the number of things which science has 
rejected is continually increasing. And there are other advantages, 
too. There will be fewer dangers to human progress when imagi- 
nation plays in this province. There will be no tendency for imagi- 
nation, whose fondness for her wards, religion and idealism, is no- 
torious, to attempt to combat science, for science will be no longer 
trying to dispossess her. It will call on her for her services which, 
as we have seen, it invariably needs; and when it is done with her it 
will let her frolic. 

But I have been lapsing into excessive metaphor. And, what is 
even worse, I have forgotten Hegel. What reference can a dis- 
cussion of imagination, functioning on material which science has 
rejected, have to his writing? Clearly, he would have disavowed 
any intention to avail himself of this subject matter; and equally 
clearly he would have denied any correspondence between the di- 
alectic process and what he might have denominated ‘‘die Methode- 
losigkeit’’.of the imaginative function. 

To what part of Hegelism, then, may our discussion have appli- 
cation? Obviously, it has no relation to those unnumberable judg- 
ments and statements concerning history and the world of nature by 
which he sought to establish the existing order, social, political, and 
religious, as marking a climax in the world process. Though many 
of them have been taken exception to, and though some of them have 
been disproved, they still form a substantial testimony to his rare 
insight and his extraordinary versatility as an interpreter of history. 
' Almost as obviously it has no relation to the dialectical method, 
though it, like all other methods, might well be judged by its ultimate 
results on man, as well as by its immediate products. It is, however, 
to the absolute iiberhaupt that I would turn my attention, as a con- 
cept which has been rejected by science because it has no existential 
or factual validity. 

I have, then, admitted that I never saw an absolute, and never 
hope to see one, for the mere reason that absoluteness is not a quality 
which is found to exist in this world. On its acceptance, however, 
would depend in the last analysis, one’s attitude towards the Hegel- 
ian system. For though one could accept verbatim Hegel’s evolu- 
tionary and dialectic-evolutionary theories, if one rejected the con- 
cept of absoluteness one would cease to be an Hegelian; and, on the 
other hand, though one modified and altered all else, if one retained 
this one might properly claim to be a follower of Hegel. If one’s 
vision, therefore, is restricted by the horizon of the natural order, 
one will perforce reject Hegelism as untrue in a scientific or prag- 
matic sense. But what of its truth considered from the point of 
view of its influence as a structure of the imagination on man’s 
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career? If we grant. that the absolute does not exist, what may we 
conclude of the power of an absolutistic philosophy on man? 

There would be few who deny that it has in the past been an 
extraordinarily controlling factor in determining human activity. 
It is difficult however to go further than this. It is almost im- 
possible to generalize as to the value or the virtue of its influence. 
Only one thing as we have seen is certain. In the judgment of abso- 
lutes, since their factuality is no longer claimed, they become part of 
the kingdom of the imagination and must be judged as such. Are 
they, then, effective in determining human destinies, and do they 
tend to promote progress, to benefit man? 

As in all else, we may well make our judgment of absolutes 
relativistic. We may discriminate and determine which absolutes will 
pass our test, in which our criterion of virtue is a beneficent in- 
fluence on human behavior. Surely then we need not share Socrates’ 
uncertainty, who—as he tells us in the Parmenides—‘‘sometimes 
grew disturbed, and began to think that there was nothing without 
an idea’’ and that even ‘‘such things as hair, mud, dirt or anything 
else that is foul and base’’ had its absolute counterpart in Heaven. 
Such ideals we will reject as unworthy and false, and we will retain 
only those typically Platonic ideas such as absolute beauty, truth, 
and goodness. For these are the things that stir man’s imagination, 
that stimulate his enthusiasm and rouse him to energetic activity. 
He may believe in their excellence and desirability, and may strive 
to attain them. They will determine his every action, and guide 
each effort. They will evoke his whole-hearted admiration and as- 
piration ; he will worship them, and hold them to be most important 
and most real. 

For whether man be or be not the measure of all things he is 
certainly the measure of reality. He alone engages in metaphysical 
enterprise, the results of which are significant for him alone. They 
determine his behavior, and give him those characteristics which we 
long to call typically human because they are typically divine. We 
need claim no existence for them, but that will not make them less 
significant or less real. Nor will we be obliged to talk disparagingly 
of ‘‘mere’’ existence, for since the test and the proof of our ideals 
are necessarily found in their influence through man on the natural 
order, we will have done them no service by condemning this order. 
Rather our ideals will teach us to prize it more highly. Here then 
we have a reality of an ethical rather than a metaphysical import. 
It is truly humanistic for its test and its justification is human faith 
and the power that faith gives, its proof is human improvement and 
advantage, and its origin is human creative imagination. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. JAMES GUTMANN. 
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PRAGMATISM AND THE IRRELEVANT 


P RAGMATISM has had many names bestowed upon it. Early 
- in its history, because of its emphasis on the relativity of 
knowledge, it was identified with subjective idealism. At length a 
scandal leaked out. It became known that pragmatism details to 
the process of knowing only a nervous system and an environment 
which stimulates that system in a unique manner. Immediately it 
was whispered in certain quarters that the doctrine should be called 
materialism. Still another, and radically different, kinship is 
claimed for it in Miss Ackerman’s stimulating article Some Aspects 
of Pragmatism and Hegel. It is objective idealism, according to 
this account, which the characteristics of pragmatism reveal. 

A family resemblance on this side pragmatists are eager to have 
recognized. They claim that objective idealism and pragmatism 
display a common and distinctive trait in the stand they have taken 
as regards the organic relationship of consciousness and its objects. 
An insuperable dualism, in this connection, they remind us, is sub- 
scribed to by all other philosophical creeds. Miss Ackerman, how- 
ever, goes further. She asserts that along with the point of re- 
semblance just stated go others, by implication, at least, which are 
so fundamental that pragmatism has nothing whatsoever to distin- 
guish it from Hegelian idealism. It is a reincarnated spirit whose 
earlier embodiment left no new worlds to conquer. 

In support of this conclusion she presents an analysis of the as- 
sumptions involved in the pragmatic theory of knowledge, pointing 
out the agreement between these assumptions and Hegel’s deliver- 
ances in the Phaenomenology. Pragmatism claims that knowledge 
is a process which is purposive and continuous and which gives, at 
times, the fulfilment of anticipation. But if this is true it must be 
granted that there is a structural counterpart of knowledge which 
connects up the successive stages of the process. It would be im- 
possible to entertain purposes if one refused to believe that a future 
which somewhat resembles the past is guaranteed. Suppose, for 
example, that I am watching my neighbors newly-hatched chickens 
with the secret purpose of supplying myself later with tender 
‘‘fryers.’? I must necessarily make predictions concerning the 
growth of the chicks, the continued efficacy of certain midnight 
methods, the survival of my appetite for ‘‘fryers,’’ and other con- 
ditions too numerous to be stated. Let us suppose besides that I am 
called to account for my theft. My knowledge of the justice who 
probes my case grows out of my knowledge of my neighbor’s chick- 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XV., pp. 337-357. 
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ens. In fact, it comes as the fulfilment of certain unwelcome antici- 
pations which thrust themselves upon me one dark night. These 
facts show that the future both is and is not present in the past. 
For this is the puzzle which continuity and fulfilment present. 
‘‘The only intelligible explanation,’’ to quote from Miss Ackerman, 
‘is that both past and future are parts of a more inclusive whole 
where they are interdependent elements in one relational system.’’ 

Add to the above list one other tenet of pragmatism and its 
identification with objective idealism is complete. Pragmatism sub- 
seribes to the ‘‘trans-individuality’’ of knowledge. This point does 
not need to be argued. Every manifesto carries with it the implica- 
tion that there is an interrelation of the knowledge processes of 
proclaimer and hearers. But if this is true, then it must be granted 
that the structural counterpart of knowledge, observable in the 
thinking of an individual mind, extends itself under that of all 
minds, making a relational whole. It is, then, the absolute in all of 
its fullness before which pragmatism must bow. Deny the all-in- 
elusive structure, whether in part or in whole, and the pragmatic 
logic and metaphysics change from an intelligible and highly satis- 
fying account of the universe to the babbling of madness. We are 
moved to ery, ‘‘Thank God for Hegelism!’’ 

Common sense, to be sure, will not join with us in this thanks- 
giving. That one can predict, observe continuity and fulfilment in 
the process of thinking, and have intercourse with one’s fellows 
without subscribing to a total and fixed structure of things is veri- 
fied, it tells us, by the fact that the unlearned do all of these 
things. The Phaenomenology and similar discussions are read late, 
if at all, and it is true that the of ro\Aoi do not gain information 
about the structural counterpart unassisted. But this objection is 
irrelevant. Miss Ackerman, if I understood her, does not assert 
that all persons are sages. She states, rather, that one finds the 
structural counterpart when the logic of purposiveness, continuity 
and fulfilment of experience is reflected upon. 

This brings us to the crucial point of the discussion. Let us 
grant that if we stop where pragmatism claims to, the concepts 
under discussion are unintelligible. Does the addition of the sup- 
plement which Hegelism furnishes make them meaningful? This 
is the question, I believe, which should be considered before one 
joins the singing of the Te Deum. 

The following characteristics of the remedial ‘‘structure’’ are 
stressed. First, it is a part of and at the same time apart from 
the process of knowing; it is a counterpart. Second, it performs a 
function; it makes a unity out of numerous segments. Third, it 
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does its work in a manner that brings forth a specific form, namely, 
one that is fixed and all-inclusive. 

Each of these traits of the structure raises a problem which the 
introduction of the structure was supposed to remove. The puzzle 
of continuity, which is that the future is in the past and yet not in 
the past, has an exact parallel in the structure which is both a part 
and yet not a part of the process of knowledge. The problem which 
fulfilment presents when no provision is made to hold together aim 
and goal, is repeated in the functioning of the structure, which has 
nothing to tie together the beginning and end of its praiseworthy 
act. And this specific problem of the structure becomes the more 
noticeable when it is recalled that it is a set type of relationship 
which it makes. Why the structure should not create an unstatic 
and incomplete complex, since it has no structure to hold it in the 
straight and narrow way of objective idealism, is not made clear. 

Meaning involves relationship. Pragmatism is said to neglect 
this fact, and is, therefore, found wanting. But by the same proc- 
ess the acid test for Hegelism also is discovered. The structural 
counterpart of knowledge as defined is devoid of all relationship. 
How then can meaning be read into it? And if it is unmeaning, 
how much does one gain by taking it as the explanation of knowl- 
edge? Hegelism thus becomes its own critic. 

We have not given pragmatism a hearing on the question: How 
is knowledge possible? It explains the purposiveness, continuity 
and fulfilment of the process of knowledge in terms of the behavior 
of the body and its environment. It finds that when knowing oc- 
curs the body is stimulated in such a manner that it prepares for 
the future before it arrives. The sight of a red apple causes my 
mouth to water even before I taste the apple. I say that the apple 
looks delicious. In this manner the future is proposed and gets into 
the past. Fulfilment, on the other hand, is adjustment. In the 
case at hand it is the behavior of the salivary glands proving ap- 
propriate when I eat the apple. The misadjustment which occurs 
if I bite into a hard crab apple after I have made preparations for 
deliciousness illustrates the opposite. 

Whether this is a correct statement of the behavior of body and 
environment it is not our purpose to consider. The cogency of the 
method which is implied in this description, however, the discussion 
of the preceding pages would seem to make evident. Hegelism 
would have us go beyond knowledge to explain knowledge. But 
until the manner of going beyond is made clear one seems to play 
the part of wisdom in confining all explanations to the brute facts 
of experience. Q. L. SHEPHERD. 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 
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COMMENT ON DR. GOLDENWEISER’S ‘‘HISTORY, 
PSYCHOLOGY, AND CULTURE”’ 


R. GOLDENWEISER’S articles on History, Psychology, and 
Culture in the October 10 and 24 issues of this JOURNAL are a 
contribution of prime importance to the methodology of the social 
sciences. Had the author not been devoid of Teutonic conceit, he 
might have entitled them Prolegomena to any Future Social Philos- 
ophy Whatsoever. It is certain, at any rate, that they will have to 
be reckoned with by any one who wishes to write intelligently on 
scientific methods in the study of social phenomena in the future. 
They are the more valuable because they are written by an anthro- 
pologist, a thinker of natural science training, who has stood apart 
from the hot controversies in philosophy, psychology, and sociology 
over the moot points on which he touches. Every psychologist, 
sociologist, historian, or student of any phase of human social life 
should read the articles. 

The mere pointing out of the different categories into which Dr. 
Goldenweiser divides social and cultural phenomena (namely, ‘‘Ob- 
jective-Historical,’’ ‘‘Objective-Contemporaneous,’’ ‘‘Psychological- 
Historical,’’ ‘‘ Psychological-Contemporaneous,’’ ‘‘ Deterministic-His- 
torical,’’ ‘‘Deterministic-Contemporaneous,’’ ‘‘Accidental-Histor- 
ical’’ and ‘‘ Accidental-Contemporaneous’’) throws a flood of light 
on the difficulties of social science and does much to explain the con- 
troversies among students of social phenomena as to method and 
point of view. On the other hand, the acceptance of these categories 
by students of the social sciences would do much to clear up difficul- 
ties and settle controversy. 

But students of social phenomena will have to have Dr. Golden- 
weiser’s broad, liberal, common-sense point of view before they will 
accept his categories. As long as the dogma that science consists 
solely in the tracing of causo-mechanical sequences persists on the 
one hand, and the dogma of individualistic subjectivism on the 
other, many social scientists will find little use for Dr. Goldenweiser’s 
categories. Only the frank recognition of the complexity of social 
causation and the giving up of all attempts at scientific ‘‘monism”’ 
would open up the way in the social sciences to the acceptance of his 
point of view and the use of his categories. In other words, social 
scientists would have to do what Dr. Goldenweiser has evidently done, 
—leave metaphysics and pet theories behind them and base their work 
frankly upon the common-sense view of social reality. 

A few significant quotations from the article will make our con- 
tention evident. Dr. Goldenweiser, for example, tells us: ‘‘ Statistics 
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presents at best but a rearrangement of the data. The data, thus 
marshalled, can not in themselves provide a solution to any social 
problem. In fact, the most signal merit of statistics consists perhaps 
in the very aptitude of that method to bring to the surface problems 
which otherwise might never be recognized. But the solution of such 
problems can only be reached within the level to which the data 
themselves belong, and thus falls to the lot of the sciences repre- 
senting the conceptualizations of the particular set of data, whether 
this be biology, or psychology, or sociology.”’ 

Again, ‘‘the different aspects or features of a culture are inter- 
related. The level of these interrelations is psychological, or psycho- 
sociological ; what else, indeed, should it be? It is generally recog- 
nized,—except, perhaps, by the extreme behaviorists,—that it is the 
links between the different traits of a culture which constitute it an 


‘organic integer, not a mere aggregate of disparate traits.’’ 


Again, ‘‘no permanently and exclusively objective fact can ever 
constitute part of culture, which itself belongs to the psychic level. 
Thus the truly objective might be left out altogether, the categories 
being conceptualized as actively psychological and potentially psy- 
chological. Then again the deterministic and accidental aspects of a 
situation are not mutually exclusive, but represent two sides of the 
historic reality which is never wholly deterministic nor yet wholly 
accidental, but comprises enough stabilizing factors to allow the 
formulation of certain historical principles or tendencies, even 
though not laws, and enough accidental factors to justify the concept 
of the uniqueness of historic events.’’ 

And finally, ‘‘What results from this critique of our analysis is 
thus the rehabilitation of cultural [and social] reality, which is 
never wholly deterministic nor yet wholly accidental, never wholly 
psychological (or active-psychological) nor yet wholly objective (or 
potential-psychological), never wholly of yesterday nor yet wholly 
of today, but combines all these in its existential reality.’’ 

Needless to say, my own point of view is so nearly identical with 
that of Dr. Goldenweiser that I have little or no protest to make to 
his argument. The only protest I would raise is to the sub-title of 
his article, ‘‘A Set of Categories for an Introduction to Social Sci- 
ence.’’ If by this title and other remarks in the article anything 
pedagogical is implied, I should be sorry. The truth of Dr. Golden- 
weiser’s contentions should be cordially recognized by all workers 
in the social sciences, but their pedagogical application is another 
thing. Personally I believe that while every teacher and every re- 
search worker in social science should be well grounded in the use of 
these categories, yet in presenting results to the public or to imma- 
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ture students the familiar and time-honored categories of origin and 
development, organization and functioning, continuity and change 
should be followed. Perhaps the less obtrusive we make our method- 
ology in teaching social science, the better we shall succeed! 
CHarLes A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Dynamic Psychology. Rosert Sessions WoopwortH. New York: 

Columbia University Press. 1918. Pp. 210. 

This book will have a wide popular appeal on account of its in- 
teresting style, and because it brings together in popular form some 
important recent developments in psychological literature. It is ad- 
mirably suited for general readers, as well as for supplementary 
reading in elementary courses. However, the author’s facile style, 
and the fact that he holds the reader’s attention from the first page 
to the last, should not cause the fact to be overlooked that Professor 
Woodworth advocates several new conceptions and methods that 
challenge the consideration of psychologists, especially of social psy- 
chologists. 

The opening chapter is a brief historical sketch of ‘‘the modern 
movement in psychology,’’ indicating the sources and motives— 
epistemological, physiological, comparative, anthropological, lin- 
guistic, pathological, pedagogical, and industrial—that have given 
rise to the modern science. Otherwise comprehensive as a short sur- 
vey, the author fails to notice, here or elsewhere in the book, the 
work that has been done in the psychology of religion. The second 
chapter evaluates the methods of those who conceive psychology as 
the ‘‘science of consciousness’? and as the ‘‘science of behavior.’’ 
The former are credited with ‘‘considerable progress’’ in the study 
of sensations, ‘‘good work’’ with mental imagery, and ‘‘suggestive 
beginnings’’ in a description of the conscious process of thinking. 
Regarding ‘‘behaviorism’’ the author remarks, ‘‘though few had 
given expression to this view of psychology when attempting to de- 
fine it, a large share of all the experimental work from the time of 
Fechner down is virtually work on human behavior, and only inci- 
dentally, if at all, on consciousness’’ (p. 31). This holds true, not 
only of work on reaction time and on animals, but also of most stud- 
ies of memory and practise, individual differences, heredity, mental 
development, and abnormal conditions. A mere union of the meth- 
ods of ‘‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘behavior’’ would not provide a co- 
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herent system of processes for causal treatment, and so ‘‘dynamic 


-psychology’’ must combine the results of the two with those of brain 


physiology, ‘‘working always toward a clearer view of the mental 
side of vital activity’’ and ‘‘an understanding of the complete proc- 
esses of mental activity and development’’ (pp. 35, ff.). The third 
chapter, dealing with ‘‘the native equipment of man,”’ is chiefly 
novel for adding to reflexes, instincts, and other usually recognized 
propensities, what the author calls ‘‘innate capacities.’’ The latter, 
which are adaptations to more special features of the environment 
than instincts, serve to account for differences of natural capacity for 
diverse vocations and other activities. The fourth chapter summar- 
izes recent investigations into the manner in which the ‘‘acquired or 
learned equipment’’ of man is added to the native equipment. The 
following two chapters, under the captions ‘‘Selection and Control’’ 
and the ‘‘Factor of Originality’’ show how, in the development of 
knowledge and character, selection is made between possible modes 
of reaction, and originality in reasoning and willing appear. Illu- 
minating interpretations of ‘‘abnormal behavior’’ and ‘‘social be- 
havior’’ from the point of view of ‘‘dynamic psychology’’ conclude 
the book. 

The chief working distinction in ‘‘dynamiec psychology’’ is that 
between ‘‘mechanism”’ and ‘‘drive.’’ In a machine, ‘‘drive’’ is the 
motive power applied to make the ‘‘mechanism’’ go. Human and 
animal behavior, of course, are more complicated, and a variety of 
‘‘preparatory reactions’’ characterized by a ‘‘persistent inner tend- 
ency’’ may lead toward the ‘‘consummatory reaction,”’ as illustrated 
by a hunting dog in search of a lost trail, who is not ‘‘simply carried 
along from one detail to another by a succession of stimuli calling 
out simple reflexes,’’ but is ‘‘driven along by some internal force’’ 
(p. 41). The mechanism for the consummatory reaction of captur- 
ing the game, once it is set into activity by a suitable stimulus, 
‘facts as a ‘drive’ operating other mechanisms giving the prepara- 
tory reactions.’’ ‘‘Drives’’ and ‘‘mechanisms’’ are not essentially 
different ; ‘‘any mechanism might be a drive’’ (p. 42), and ‘‘every 
drive is also a mechanism’’ (p. 126). Though by no means a dis- 
ciple of Loeb or Watson, Professor Woodworth seems to have de- 
cidedly mechanistic inclinations; in fact, he goes so far as to com- 
pare the human mind with a large manufacturing plant, stocked 
with all sorts of mechanisms, some useful, and others grown stiff 
and rusty with disuse (pp. 105, ff.). 

In his exposition of ‘‘dynamic psychology’’ the more novel and 
distinguishing features are usually stated in contrast to the posi- 
tions of the Social Psychology of William McDougall. The latter 
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derives nearly all human conduct from the ‘‘principal primary in- 
stincts’’ (flight, repulsion, curiosity, pugnacity, self-assertion, sub- 
mission, parental, food-seeking, sex, gregariousness, constructiveness) 
with their attendant emotions, and the ‘‘non-specific innate tend- 
encies’’ (imitation, sympathy, suggestion, play). Professor Wood- 
worth apparently would accept: all or most of these as genuinely 
innate tendencies (‘‘innate mechanisms’’ in his own terminology), 
but he contends that in addition there exist other ‘‘innate mechan- 
isms’’ which he calls ‘‘native capacities,’’ 2. e., aptitudes or gifts for 
certain activities, or for dealing with certain classes of things, as 
‘‘when we speak of one person having a natural gift for music, an- 
other for mathematics, another for mechanics, and another for sales- 
manship’’ (p. 59). Conduct may be initiated by any ‘‘innate 
mechanism’’ whatever. ‘‘The great aim of the book is, that is to 
say, to attempt to show that any mechanism—except perhaps some 
of the most rudimentary that give the simple refiexes—once it is 
aroused, is capable of furnishing its own drive and of lending drive 
to other connected mechanisms’’ (p. 67). 

The author’s arguments for this doctrine of ‘‘innate mechan- 
isms’’ in opposition to McDougall’s simpler method of deriving all 
conduct from instinctive tendencies are principally three. (1) Me- 
Dougall assumes that persons are with difficulty aroused to activity, 
so that ‘‘powerful’’ impulses are requisite, whereas the opposite is 
the truth, as is clearly evident in the case of young children, who 
alone are limited to native propensities. (2) Children are absorbed 
in any subject-matter for which they have native gifts, and their 
interest is not held where this is not the case. (3) MeDougall’s view 
implies that in order to secure action it is always necessary to appeal 
to extraneous motives (instincts) and not to interest in the activity 
itself. This is bad pedagogy and bad ethics. It implies that teach- 
ers and employers must appeal exclusively to extraneous motives, 
and not to love of the work itself. 

The first two arguments, so far as they do not beg the question, 
appear to be involved in the third, and likewise to assume that to 
appeal to an instinct is usually to appeal to an extraneous motive. 
Now why does Professor Woodworth believe this to be the case? I 
suggest two explanations. (1) He has regarded MecDougall’s ‘‘in- 
stinets’’ as a species of his own ‘‘mechanisms,’’ which latter are 
structural units like the pieces of machinery in a factory. This cer- 
tainly is not the notion of an ‘‘instinet’’ held by McDougall, who 
speaks of ‘‘instincts’’ as ‘‘tendencies,’’ ‘‘dispositions,’’ ‘‘ functional 
units’’ (Social Psychology) : who says that they may be regarded as 
differentiations of a ‘‘will to live’’ or élan vital (British Journal of 
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Psychology, Vol. III., p. 258), and who in Body and Mind describes 
an instinct as in part purely psychical and without physical corre- 
late (Chap. XIX., especially the reference to ‘‘curiosity,’’ pp. 266, 
ff.). (2) Professor Woodworth, perhaps in consequence of his 
mechanistic leanings, overlooks the fact that for McDougall many 
native stimuli and modes of reaction may become suppressed and 
others be acquired, and that the latter then are integral parts of the 
instinct. He also fails to appreciate the importance in McDougall’s 
system of the ‘‘sentiments.’’ As a concrete illustration, let us take 
Professor Woodworth’s instance of a child induced to study sing- 
ing by appeals to his self-feeling. Such a child, he contends, unless 
he had a natural musical gift, would soon drop out and parry the 
appeal to his self-feeling by deriding singing and those children who 
excel him (pp. 67, ff.). No doubt this istrue. (This, by the way, is a 
fortunate illustration for the author, as a native gift for pitch dis- 
crimination probably is a prerequisite for learning to sing.) But 
suppose that the child proved to have this native gift and learned to 
sing. Should we have to say that his further progress in singing 
would be due to gratification of this native gift, while his self-feeling 
would ever remain an extraneous motive? On the contrary, it seems 
to me that singing might become integrally attached to self-feeling in 
his case and become a characteristic mode for its expression. We 
may go on to imagine the child becoming so absorbed in singing that 
a sentiment develops, and that this sentiment (love of singing) re- 
ceives the support of most, or all, of his other instinctive emotions, 
as well as of the numerous and novel complex emotions which the 
sentiment brings into existence. Ultimately, it may be, singing be- 
comes the master passion of his life, and nothing else can rival his 
art as the most important constituent of his self; in regard to noth- 
ing else have his self-feelings become so sensitive to stimulation, or 
so violent in reaction. Similarly, Gaus’s extreme absorption in 
mathematical work, ‘‘due to nothing else in the world but his inter- 
est in what he was doing’’ (p. 200), could no doubt, if we studied his 
biography, be traced to the development from instincts, first of a 
sentiment, and later of a master passion, for mathematics. 

It does not therefore seem to the reviewer that Professor Wood- 
worth is successful in showing that ‘‘native capacities,’’ if such exist 
at all, are capable of controlling human conduct and character in 
independence of the instincts. On the contrary, if such ‘‘native ca- 
pacities’’ do exist, they must become incorporated in the modes of 
behavior which are integral to instincts and sentiments. But to 
what extent do such ‘‘native capacities’’ exist? Professor Wood- 
worth nowhere attempts to make a list of them. To do so, he says, 
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would be of little profit, for it would simply be ‘‘to enumerate the 
various occupations of mankind’’ (p. 60). They are not, however, 
he tells us, differences in talent for abstract mental activities such as 
reasoning, imagination, and memory, in which men do not differ so 
much as in the class of subject-matter in which they excel (pp. 60, 
75). In one passage they appear to be differences in interest and 
adaptability to certain objective features of the environment— 
‘‘eolor, form, tone, spatial arrangement, mechanical effect, plants, 
animals, human beings’’ (pp. 75, ff.). It must, I suppose, be con- 
ceeded that there are differences in native ability to discriminate 
pitch, and make other adaptations to the environment. Some activi- 
ties in life, no doubt, have as prerequisites an unusual amount of na- 
tive ability to make specific adaptations of this sort. Perhaps ex- 
perimental work in ‘‘vocational analysis’’ in the future will estab- 
lish quite a number of such instances. But there is no warrant for 
supposing that any activity to which a person’s attention might be 
called, and for which he has a natural knack, could become the 
dominant interest in his life, unless it became the object of a senti- 
ment, capable of enlisting the principal primary instincts in its sup- 
port. So far as such natural gifts exist they must, like the instincts 
themselves, be to some extent general, and capable of expression in 
a variety of activities. For, suppose the attention of one of two 
brothers were early in life to be attracted to a business opening in 
the manufacture of hats, and another to an opening in a shoe fac- 
tory, and each brother became a great captain of industry. Should 
we not have to assume that the two men probably did not differ 
greatly in their native capacities, and that either would have suc- 
ceeded if he had started in the calling chosen by the other? Other- 
wise, the number of possible ‘‘native capacities’’ would be infinite, 
and inclusive of every human activity in which people differ in abil- 
ity, from singing and salesmanship to lawn tennis and bridge whist, 
and in that case even the Lamarckian theory of the transmission of 
acquired characters could not suffice to account for the diverse ele- 
ments attributed to human native equipment! 

To charge an interest in the novel, as McDougall does, to a gen- 
eral instinct called ‘‘curiosity’’ the author thinks is to miss the point. 
‘*Curiosity’’ is simply ‘‘a collective name for an indefinite number 
of impulses, each of which is dependent on the existence of some de- 
gree of ability to perceive and understand a certain object’’ (p. 103). 
Here, one suspects, the author has been misled by Thorndike, whose 
conception of instincts as specific reactions to specific stimuli has led 
him to split up the comparatively few principal primary instincts 
into an almost infinite host of mechanisms. But Drever (Instinct 
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in Man, Chap. VII., Cambridge, 1917) has effectively answered 
Thorndike in behalf of McDougall on this issue, and Hocking (Hu- 
man Nature, and its Remaking, Chaps. X., XI., New Haven, 1918) 
has given a better explanation of ‘‘curiosity’’ as a kind of process in 
which stimulus and response are both primarily central. Personally, 
I am still disposed to believe that men, like animals, delight to watch 
whatever is novel in their perceptual experience, that this became 
the source of reverie, and that scientific interest, going as it does be- 
yond practical needs and the promptings of other instincts, is a 
further development of this same instinct of curiosity (this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. X., pp. 653 ff.). 

A more justified criticism of McDougall appears in the discus- 
sion of social behavior (pp. 188-206). Group activity has for man 
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an attractiveness of its own, not covered by McDougall’s ‘‘ gregarious 


_instinet’’ (which he makes a mere tendency to herd). McDougall 


has failed to perceive this, and so he makes little reference to com- 
radeship and other relations between equals. So he has little to say 
of justice, which evolved chiefly by fair play among equals, rather 
than by domination and submission. Here it must be conceded that 
there is an omission in MeDougall’s account of the native equip- 
ment of man. But it is by no means necessary to adopt the author’s 
doctrine of ‘‘native capacities’ in order to remove it. In an account 
of the psychology of punitive justice, some years ago (Philosophical 
Review, November, 1911) I sought to overcome this difficulty by giv- 
ing wider scope to the ‘‘gregarious instinct.’’ Professor Graham 
Wallas, in the Great Society, suggests that there may be a slight 
native propensity to love felt between fellow members of the same 
species generally (pp. 142, ff.). Probably it would be wiser to re- 
serve the term ‘‘love’’ for the sentiment, and to call this native pro- 
pensity the ‘‘social instinet.’’ In any event, Professor Woodworth’s 
objection can be successfully met, either by widening the scope of 
one or more of the instincts in McDougall’s list, or by adding another 
to them. In the light of Hocking’s classification on different planes, 
this added instinct could belong to the same general non-specific type 
as ‘‘curiosity.”’ 

While therefore, the undersigned can not declare himself a con- 
vert to the doctrines of ‘‘mechanism,’’ ‘‘drive’’ and ‘‘native capac- 
ity’’ in preference to the simpler and less mechanistic conceptions of 
McDougall, he has found this book stimulating and suggestive. It 
provokes thought on fundamental principles, and it is bound to con- 
tribute much to make social psychology dynamic in the best sense of 
the word. 


WinutiAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 
DartMoutTH COLLEGE. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN: February, 1918. Association 
Number. Extracts of the papers read at the annual meeting of the 
Amer. Psych. Assoc.—Twenty in general and experimental psy- 
chology, 5 in educational psychology and 10 in mental tests. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN: March, 1918. A Note on 
Measurement by Relative Position (pp. 57-60): S. C. Kons. — Diffi- 
eulties encountered in the use of Thorndike’s method of measure- 
ment by relative position are mentioned. Speed of Presentation 
and Ease of Recall in the Knox Cube Test (pp. 61-64): L. M. 
RacuHorsky.—The Knox cube test was given to different groups at 
different speeds. The accuracy of recall increases inversely to the 
rate of presentation. General Reviews and Summaries: Vision— 
General Phenomena (pp. 65-75): L. T. Trouanp.—Sixty-three 
articles on vision are reviewed. Hearing (pp. 76-85): R. M. 
OapEN.— Twenty-seven researches are reviewed. Special Reviews: 
Hout and Voivenel, Le Courage, H. N. Garprner. Report: Defini- 
tions and Delimitations of Psychological Terms, prepared by a Com- 
mittee of the American Psychological Association: twenty-eight 
words and phrases used in psychology are defined. 


Carlisle, Chester Lee. The Causes of Dependency: Based on a Sur- 
vey of Oneida County. Eugenics and Social Welfare Bulletin No. 


XV. of the New York State Board of Charities. The Capitol, Al- 
bany. 1918. Pp. 465. 


Mackenzie, J. S. Outlines of Social Philosophy. London and New 
York: Maemillan Co. Pp. 280. $2.60. 


Sheldon, Wilmon Henry. Strife of Systems and Productive Duality: 
An Essay in Philosophy. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1918. Pp. iv+ 528. $3.50. 


Strong, Charles A. The Origin of Consciousness: An Attempt to 
Conceive the Mind as a Product of Evolution. London: Macmillan 
Co. 1918. Pp. 330. 12s. net. 


Stuart, Henry Waldgrave. Liberal and Vocational Studies in the 
College. Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1918. 
Pp. 72. 75 cents. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In commemoration of the six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s 
death, which will fall in 1921, the Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica 
and the Catholic Committee for the Dante Centenary announce a 
prize of five thousand lire for the best essay giving an exposition of 
the philosophical and theological doctrines of Dante Alighieri, illus- 
trated from the sources. 

The essays must be received by four P.M., January 31, 1920, at 
the office of the Secretary of the Italian Society for Philosophical and 
Psychological Research (Milan, Italy, Via P. Maronecelli 23). They 
must be unedited and may be in English, Italian, French, German or 
Latin. The essays for which prizes are assigned are to remain the 
property of the promoters of the competition. These latter under- 
take to publish during the year 1921, the centenary year, the success- 
ful monograph or the essays honored with partial prizes. The essays 
are to be delivered anonymously, and must be accompanied by a sign 
or number to be repeated on a sealed envelope which shall contain 
the competitor’s name and address. The Examining Committee in its 
sittings will follow the usual academic rules. 


THE Revue Philosophique for November-December 1918 reports 
that ‘‘Edward Abramowski, the Polish psychologist and sociologist, 
died at Warsaw on June 22, 1918, at the age of forty-eight years. He 
studied at Geneva, and after that came under the influence of Peter 
Kropotkin. During the last ten years of his life Abramowski was 
busied chiefly with experimental psychology. He founded a psycho- 
logical laboratory at Warsaw, from which appeared a number of 
works, including the important one on The Normal Subconscious 
which Abramowski brought out in 1918 through the firm of Alcan, 
and which bears the stamp of a strong and original mind.”’ 
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